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Abstract 



. This paper examines changes in labor market opportunities for v young 

college g'radu-ates over the last two decades*. The analysis is based on 

U.S. Census data for the years I960, 1970, and 1980. Labor market 

oppor tuni^fies^ are measurtfd'by the types of jobs he Id" by* college 

graduates and their re la t ive *ear n ing s . Government projections of 

* *■ 

"educational attainments and employment .for 199.0 arfe also used to 
speculate on future opportunities for college graduates. The findings 
support the common ^observation that labor market opportunities for 
college graduates, declined- from the 1960s to the 1970s, at least in 
terms of the types of jobs secured. But comparisons with earlier 
periods reveal that the 1960s werg atypical; graduates in that period 
enjoyed better opportunities thafe graduates either before or after. 
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During the Idst ^two* decades the United States witnessed a major 
expansion of higher education. The expansion was due, in part, to the 
large number of children from the baby-boom reaching the traditional 
college-going a<ge. It was also due "to an increasing proportion of 

4 

adults and college-age youth participating in higher education. These 
twp trends great ly, raised the average education level of the American 

population. And they greatly increased the proportion of college 

> 

graduates in the U.S. labor force. But did the growth in labor market 
opportunities keep pace with the growth in educational attainments over 
this period? Most recent attempts to answer this question have focused 
on a fairly short period of time, moat frequently comparing" the 
situation in the 1960s w^th the situation in the l£70s. This paper^ 
examines a longer interval, looking backward over the pefriod from I960 



to 1980 as well as looking forward to the period from 1980 to 1990pp^ 

The rapid expansion^of higher education during the last two decades / 
has been accompanied by a growing interest in documenting the^fconomic 
benefits of higher education. Most of this attention has focused on toe 
higher earnings associated with advanced schooling. Since the 1960a, a* 
la4rge number of studies have documented that college graduates receive 
Milgher earnings in the labor market than workers with less schooling 
(Becker- 1964; Mincer ^1974). Moreover, the economic benefits tend to 
increase over th'e lifecycle, resulting in ^private rate of return to 
investment in schooling that compares favorably to other investment 
activities. 

Other 8tudies£i0ye shown that society, too, benefits from expanded 

higher education^ 8*ocial rates of return generally appear to/compare 

well with private rates of return (Hines, Tweeten, and Red fern 1970). 
Higher education has contributed substantially to rapid economic 



growth in the United States during the last 50 years (Denison 1979). 
Supporters of highe,r education have al^so pointed out the many social 
benefits* that accrue' outside of the economy, but that are no less 
important to the social welfare of the country (Bowen 1980). 

While- the rapid expansion of higher education in the 1960s was 
accompanied by steady and rapid economic growth, continued expansion of 
higher education in. the 1970s was "accompanied by much more uneven 
economic growth. Critics began to question the economic benefits of 
higher education. They found that the earnings of college graduates 
relative to high "school graduates declined from the late 1960s to the 
middle 1970s (Freeman 197-6). Labor market opportunities for new college 
-^raduatea appeared to decline particularly during the Recession years of 
1975 and 1976, leading to a more widespread pessimism about the economic' 
payoff to college (Bird 1975). V 
- < The notion^ that the relative earnings of college graduates had 
declined in* the 1970s did not go unchallenged. Other observers pointed 
out that relative earnings appeared to vary from year to year, but that 
over a period of ten years or more they had not changed substantially" 
('Smith and Welch 1978). More pronounced changes in relative earnings, 
were experienced by college graduates majoring in particular fields of 
. s^udy, however (Rumi^erger in press). Further, the large number of young 
people entering the labor market" during thife period depressed their 
earnings relative to older workers, regardless of their education^ level 
(Freeman 1979; Welch 1979)V 

•Not all t^he attention on labor market "opportunities for college 
graduates has focused on earnings. College graduates also enjoy other, 
noapecuniary labor nWrket benefits from their education (Duncan 1976; 
Lucas 1 977 ). In relative terms, college graduates are better .able to 
compete for the highest level, most prestigious jobs in the economy 
compared tb their less educated count£i?|^t8 (Blau andDuncan 19670". 
t how have the labor market opportunitieVof ^college graduatea^hanged 
e absolute terms? 



S ome ^scholars have addressed this question*by comparing the 
educational attainments of workers with the level of education (skills) 
required to perform their jobs. • Whilfe college graduates may contintie to 
hp Id a competitive advantage in the lalbor market, they still may be 
forced to accept lower skilled jobs over time as th$ir numbers increase 
(Thurow 1975).. Even prior to 1960, some critics argued that the 
educational attainments of the U.S. labor ^orce produced skill levels iij 
excess of those. needed for many jobs in the economy (Berg 1970; Rawlins 
and Ulman 19 74). Subsequent analyses suggested that the condition ''was 
8 imply exacerbated by the rapid expansion of higher education that 
followed (Berg, Freedman, and Freeman 1978; Rumberger 19£la). 

Overall, observers are engaged in an on-going debate concerning 
changes in the labor market opportunities for college graduates.* Some 
have argued that college graduates continue to hold an economic 
advantage in the labor market in terms of relative earnings, ^Ktiough 
the advantage has eroded , duringThje last decade. Other? claim that 
relative earnings over a "longer period have changed very little. Still 
others claim that, regardless of whether relative earning* have changed, 
an increasing proportion of college graduates have been forced to accept 
jobs incommensurate' with their level of schooling. 

The purpose of this 'paper is to contribute to this debate. The 
present analysis differs from most recent studies by examining labor 
market opportunities for college graduates over a longer period of time, 
specifically the years 1960, 1970, and 1980. This time hor£eon allows 
comparisons among college graduates who entered the laj>pr market in the 
1950s, before the r^pid expansion of higher education, those who entered 
in the prosperous 1960s, and those wtfo entered during ^the boom and bust 
decade o£ the 197.0s.' These three decades will also be compared with the 
pr-ojected situation for 1990. Thus, the' entire analysis covers four 
decad&s and permits a longer range view than many other studies. Labor 
market opportunities will be. measured by relative earnings and by types 
of jobs.' The changing situation for all college graduates will be 
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examined, then the situation for graduates of different 'race and sex 
groups. 

* Host of the analysis is based on U.S. Census data for the years 
1 960, 1970 , and 1980. The data for 1960 and 1970 come from the Public 
Use Samples; the data for 1 980 come from the, March 1980 Surrent 
Population Survey.* These data sources contain comprehensive 
information on characteristics of the U.S. civilian population, 
including educational attainment, employment status, employment 
characteristics (occupation, industry, and sector) , 'and earnings. 

^ • ' 

Edoeetional Expansion and Employment Growth, 1960/-1980 
Labor market opportunities for college graduates depend both on the 
number of college graduates who are competing for jobs in the labor 
market and on the number and types of jobs that ajret available. Before 
examining ^hanges in labor market opportunities, I will brief ly, document 
the growth in educational attainments and the growth in employment.^ 



Educational Attainments 

The expansion ^of education that took place during the last two 
decides was nothing short of phenomenal. Between I960 and 1970 
enrollments in higher education increased from 3.8 million to over 8.5 
million, an increase of over 100 percent (Table 1). Between 1970 and 
1980 enrollments increased another 41 percent to reach 12.1 million. 

Growth rates 'varied by age, race, and sex groups. Although the 

traditional college age population of 18 to 24 year olds continued to 

comprise the majority of college students, the proportion of students 25 

years and older grew even more rapidly. By 1980 thpy comprised 38 

percent of total enrollments. The number of white males enrolled in 

* 

4 college more than doubled during this period, with most of the increases 
taking place in the 19£0s. In contrast^, the number of white females and 
minorities enrolled in college increased between 300 and 700 percent 
over these two decades, w ith substantial increases occurring in both 
decades. Even in 1980, however, minorities are still less likely than 
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whites" to attend college (Huddleston 1982, v, p. 132). ■ " '• 

the expansion of higher education greatly increased the educational 
attainments of the U.S. labor force. Between I960 and *1 980 the number 
of college graduates in the civilian labor *£otce increased tll^eefold. 
By 1980 # v armost one out of five workers had completed 4 *or more years of 
college. A^ong young workers, 25 to'34 years of age, increases were 
even greater. By '1980, more than one-quarter . of all young workers in 
the civilian labor force had at least a 4-year college degree. A 
college degree was no longer a rare commodity, insuj^ng its holder of 
c lear competitive advantage in the labor market. In a relatively short 
period — 20 years — higher education became much more common f * 



Employment Opportunities 

The economy ^too, underwent significant changes from 1060 t-o 1980. 
The Gross National/ Product, in real terms, increased almost 50 percent 
from 1960 to 1970. Between 1970 and 1280 it increased another 36 
percent', although growth was much, more uneven (U.S. President 1982, y- 
2 34). Employment grew as' well, but at a much slower rate. Total 
employment grew from 63 million in. 1960 to 76 million in 1970, an 
increase of 20' percent. It increased another 26 percent in the n£xt 
decade, reaching 96 million ip 1980 (Table, 2). - 

What types of jobtf were created by* this employment growth? ^-G^e way 
to answer this question is to examine employment growth within the major 

occupational groups defined by the U.S.* Census Bureau. Employment has 

/ 

remained widely distributed among these major groups over the last two 
decades (Table 2). The majority of workers work in "white-collar" 
occupations: professional and technical, Managerial, sales, and 
clerical workejrs. About one-third work-in % "blue-col lar" occupations:*' 
crafts, operatives, and laborers. The remainder work in farm and 
service occupations. * 

Employment .growth was -quite uneven among these groups. • Table 2 
phows how the net growth in employment over the two d£cad|s is 
distributed over the major occupational groups. Professional and* 
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clerical occupations accounted for over 30 percent of the total 
employment growth, with managerial and service, jobs accounting for 
another thiVd. The remainder was spread over the other groups. 

The problem with using Census occupational groups is that they 
reveal very little about the actual characteristics of job^ than exist 
in the economy. The job classifications are based merely^on titles* 
'Prof essional and technical jobs, for example, include health technicians 
and actors as well as physicians and engineers — jobs thaft vary widely in 
prestige, pay, and skills. \ ^ 

In order to provide a more meaningful comparison among jobs, 1 
reclassified Census occupations based on the level of skills required to 
perform the job. The procedure uses information f rom ^the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles on She skill requirements of jobs in the U.S. 
economy (Rumberger and Carnoy 1980). While this scheme is not the only 

one that could be used to differentiate among jobs, it does provide a 

" ♦ * * * 

useful way to distinguish between good jobs' and bad jobs, high-paying 

jobs and low-paying jobs, high-skillei jobs and low-skilled jobs. 

Based on this scheme, most jobs fall in the middle of the 
occupat iona 1- h ierarchy, a little over one-quarter comprise «high-leve 1 
job 8, and about- one-sixth coftpjrise low-level jobs (Table 2). Employment 
growth between I960 and 1980 favored middle and high-level jobs; 2 out 
of 5 new jobs created in this period were in high-level* aVeas, ^pother 2 
out of 5 were in middle-level areas, and 1 out of 5 weife in low-level 
areas. The expansion of the economy during this period increased 
employment at all levels of the job* hierarchy. 

The amount and type of occupational growth that took place during 
the last 20 years wfcs due to the growth of various sectors of the 
economy. Mo?t jobs are found in the private sector, which is Comprised 
of several "major industrial groups (Tifble 3). Three major industries — 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail tr-ade, and services — account for 
'three-fourths of all private Rector employment. These three industrial 
groups a Is o °ac c oun ted for the majority of employment growth over the 
last decades* Recent research has also shown th&t most new jobs have 
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been created by small firms (Greene 1982). 

Du,ring \the last two decades the public sector has become an 
important source of employment. Between 1960 and 1970 the public sector 
accounted for over one-third of all new jobs in the U.S. ecpnomy. Over 
the last 20 years it has accounted for fully 25 percent of employment 
growth. By 1980 one-sixth of all workers were employed in the public 
sector. Equally important, the public sector has become an important 
source of jobs for women, minorities, and college graduates (Rumberger 
1982). 

Finally, self-employment haa become a less imp6rtant source of jobs 

0 

in o\ir economy over this period. The proportion of workers who were 
se If-employed declined from 12 percent in 1960 to less than 9 percent in 
1980. Virtually no new jobs were created in this sector of* the economy 
over the last 20 years^ • * 

Each sector of the* economy not only accounts for a certain amount 
of employment, but also different types of jobs. Wholesale and retail 
trade industries largely employ managers, sales workers, and clerical 
staff; manufacturing iad.us fries primarily employ craft workers and 
operatives; and the public sector largely employs professional, 
technical, and clerical workers. 

Since college graduates are most lik t ely to hold high-level jobs, it 

♦ is particularly useful to see which sectors of the feconomy generals 
these types of jobs. The private sector accounts fbr over 50 percent- of 
all high-level jobs in the economy, primarily within manufacturing, 

/Wholesale and ret^U^t^ade, finance, and service 'industries (Table 4). 
The public sector, which otily employs one-sifcth of the workforce, . 
accounts fot one-quarter o'f.all high-level jobs. Self-employment 
accounts for the remaining one-sixth. The public sector and the private 
service sector together accounted for 50 percent of the growth in 
hig'h-12ve*l jobs ov^r the last two decades. Many of the Jobs in the* 
private service sector are generated from government' spending on social 
welfare programs (Brown and Erie 1982). During the 1960s the public 
sector* was the primary source *of new, higli-level jobs, while the nijmber 
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~oi self-employed holding high-level positions declined appreciably* 

These figures reveal the changing distribution of jobs in the U.S. 
economy; However, they do not reveaL whether the characteristics of 
individual jobs have changed* over this period, particularly whether the 
tasks and skill content of jobs have 'changed. Many people believe that 
the tasks of ' at leaVt some jobs will get-more complex ovei> time because 

•of the influents of technology. Thesfe jobs will require higher level 
skills, ^skillfc developed by more advanced schooling* Yet others have 
challenged this view, aVguing that many job tasks become fragmented over 
time, reducing requisite job skills (Braver.man 1974). Although 
emp ir ic a 1 ev idence to support either view is sparse, recent research 

'suggests that skill content of individual occupations has changed very 
little over the last decade or two XRumberger X981b). Shifts in 
employment favoring high-skilled occupations have raiseql the average 
skill level of jobs in the economy, although nzUch less than many people 
imagine, s 

Overall, employment grew only half as fast as the economy over the 
last 20 years* Growth rates varied widely among sectors and industries, 
with the private service sector and the public sector accounting for 4 
more than hal/f of all new jobs between I960 and 1980. This growth 
favored the creation of middle-level and high-level jobs* The public 
sector was particularly instrumental in creating new higb-level jobs, 
both through] d irect. employment and through military and social welfare 
spending in the private sector (Carnoy, Rumberger, Shearer forthcoming, 
Chapter 5). * 

• 

Changing Opportunities for College Graduates, 1960-1980 

The growth in educational attainments of the U*S* labor force 

during the last two decades was much more rapid than the growth in 

high-level, professional jobs* How did these differential growth rates 

affect the employment opportunities for new college graduated 

To answer this question, I will document the employment situation 

for young, inexperienced' workers — specifically workers who have been out 

4 

of school no more th^n five^ years. * This will permit comparisons 
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among workers with different educational attainments who have been in 
the labor market a similar period of time. Comparing workers of the 
same age is less preferable because workers with less education have 
more labor market experience than more educated workers, and labor 
market opportunities (such as earnings) increase- rapidly during workers'" 
initial years in the labor market. 

This ana ly s is . wi 11 focus on the employment situation for young 
inexperienced workers in I960, 1970', and "l 980 , m f ocijs ing on tfce 
experiences of college graduates. Young college graduates in 1960 
finished their schooling in the latter part of the 1950s; those in 1970 
finished their schooling in the latter part of the 1960s; and those in 
1 980 - f inished their schooling in the latter part of the- 1970s. 
Graduates from these three decades most likely faced quite different 
labor marker t situations* For instance, there were many more graduates 
competing for jobs in 1980 thaji in the previous two decades. The 
analysis will first focus on the situation for college graduates as a 
whole; then it will contrast the situation for graduates of different 
race and sex groups. 

.* 

College Graduates in the Labor Market 

Jobs . College graduates hold a competitive edge in the labor 
market. They are more likely to find high-level, professional jobs than 
workers with less education: more specifically, college graduates were 
10 times as likely to hold high-level jobs as high school graduates in 
1960 (Table 5). And college graduates have maintained this relative 
advantage over the last two decades. 

Yet not all college graduates secure high-level jobs. Even in 1960 
only two-t:hirds of 4-year college graduates (thosfe wtth exactly 4 years- 
of college) were employed in professional and managerial occupations. 
Based on the skill levels of occupations, a similar proportion were 
employed in high-level positions."* The remainder were employed in 
lower- level occupations, such as secretaries and service workers, where 
a - college education is hardly necessary and may even be detrimental to 
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satisfactory work performance (Berg 1970; 'Rumberger 1981a, Chapter 5), 
Thus even before the rapid expansion bf higher education in tKe 1960s, 
not all graduates were assured of finding high- level' jobs , an- 
observation t\\at others have made previously (Berg 1970; Rawlins and 
Ulmanl974). 

Tfie employment situation for college*' graduates improved during the 
1960s. By 1970 almost 3 out of four college graduates were holding 
'high-level jobs. The* expansion * of the pfivate ' service sector and the' 
public sector enabled an incre as ing .propor t ion of young college 
graduates to find- jobs in these two areas during the 1960s (Table6). 
And since these two sectors offer relatively more high-level jobs than 
other private sector industries, opportunities for high-level jobs grew 
during this period. 

While employment opportunities for college graduates continued to 
increase in the private service sector <Jurin£ ther 1970s, opportunities 
in the public sector declined drasticjally. Almost half of all young 
college graduates were employed in the public sector in 1970; this 
proportion declined to one-quarter ten years later. As a result, more 
college graduates had to look for jobs in the private sector. Except 
for the service industries/ private sector firms offer fewer high-level 
job opportunities than the public sector. Thus h igh*- 1 evel ' job 
opportunities for young college graduates in 1980 were markedly lower 
than in 1970 and ev.en lower than in 1960. Professional employment 
opportunities declined most particularly, although this decline was 
partially offset by a growth in managerial positions. In some respects 
the 1960s appears to be an anomaly: new college graduates entering the 
labor market during that period found better jobs than graduates found 
either before or after that period. 

Earn ings ♦ Earnings provide another measure of labor market 
opportunities. In this case, opportunities are measured in relative 
terms, by comparing the earnings of college graduates relative to the 
earnings of high school graduates. Did the relative earnings of college 
graduates change during the last 20 years? 

15 , • 
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That question has_sparked considerable debate. Many people believe 
th,at the -relative earnings of college graduates — the basis for computing ^ 

f 

the rate .pf re turh to investment in higher education — declined during 
the 1970s (Freeman 1976, 1980). pthers have questioned this belief . 
(Schwartz and Thorton 1980 ; Witmer 1980). The relative earnings of 
college graduates actually appear to vary somewhat from year to year; 
yet ov$r a ten year period — from the mid 1960s to the mid 1970s- — they 
changed very little (Smith and Welch 1978). 

The present analysis focuses on an even longer period — 20 yeaifs. 
Table 7 show's the total annual earnings fori all inexperienced workers in„ ~* 
the civilian labor Sorce in 1960, 1970, and 1980 by education level. In - 
order to capture the effects of unemployment, which varies widely among 
education groups, both the employed and unemployed are included in the 
calculations. Thus the figures represent the expected earnings of 
workers ifc the labor market (Levin 1978, Rumberger in press). 

The figures support the common observation that workers with more 
education receive higher earnings than workers with less schooling. The 
amount of th'is advantage is revealed in earnings ratios between 
education groups* In 1960 , workers who completed 4 years of college 
earned 65 percent more than workers who completed high school, whereas 
workers who completed only 1 to 3 years of college earned essentially 
the same was high school graduates* Thus, a college education appears 
to provide higher earnings only after completing 4 or more years. 

^Over ttje last 20 years the relative earnings of 4-year college 
graduates changed very little, declining a mere 7 percentage points. 
Most of this decrease occurred during the 1960s. These figures support 
'the view that the relative earnings of college graduates over the 



long-run have remained stable. 

The relative earnings advantage' of college graduates* depends on the 
occupations and industries wher-^they find employment. College 
graduates in professional and tnanagerial jobs earn relatively more than 
graduates in clerical jobs; • graduates employed in manufacturing 
industries earn more than those employed in other sectors of the economy 
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(Table 8). t In some cases these relative advantages have, changed over 
time: graduates employed in managerial jobs in 1970 earned relatively 
more than graduates in, managerial jobs earned in 1980 as did college 
graduates employed by the federal government. * 
Relative earnings overall remained s tab le during, this period 
because of a ^series* of offsetting shifts in .employment. Between I960- 
and 1970 a decreasing proportion of new college graduates fdund work in 
manufacturing industries, which tended to reduce the overall earnings of 
college graduates relative to high school graduates. „ A decreasing 
proportion of graduates working in sales as well as a declining relative 
earnings advantage associated with sales occupations also served to 
lower the relative earnings of al'l^college graduates. Between 1970 and 
198 0 an increasing proportion* of graduates entered jobs in manufacturing 
industries, tending to increase the average earnings advantage^of all 
college graduates. In addition, an increasing proportion of college 
graduates accepted clerical positions, which tended to decrease- the 
relative earnings of all college graduates. 

t' 

Race and Sex Differences in Employment Opportunities 

^Compared to white males, women and minorities have always been in a 
relatively disadvantaged position in the labor market. They hold fewer 
high-level jobs and receive lower earnings than white males. At least 
part of this discrepancy can be explained by differences in educational 
attainment: women and minorities generally complete less education than 
white males and thus are at $ competitive disadvantage in the labor 
market. But how do women and minority college graduates fare* in the 
labor market compared to white male graduates — workers with the same 
level of education? And how has their status changed over the last two 
decades? ' 

Unfortunately, the Census data used in the present analysis limits 
our ability to answer these questions. The number of minorities, and 
particularly minority college graduates, are so small that statistically 
meaningful comparisons over the three years are impossible. However, 

5 
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the data will allow a comparison between inexperienced white male and 

female college graduates, I will^then use published figures. td make 

t * 

comparisons between all m^le and female, white and black college 
graduates. While the latter comparisons will not reveal the labor 
market situation for new, inexperienced college, graduates, they will 
indicate how the situation for all college graduates in, these groups has 
changed oyer time. 

Inexperienced"' white college graduates . White men and women 
college graduates experienced similar changes in employment 
opportunities between 1960 and 1980 (Table 9). The proportion of 
graduates frbm both groups employed in high-level and professional 
occupations increased during tjie 1960s and declined during the 1970s. 
In general, ^female college graduates are more likely to find employment 
in professional dnd clerical occupations, while male college graduates 
are more likely to find employment in managerial and sales occupations. 
But the situation for these two groups differs much more j:han these 
figures suggest. 

^The majority of female college graduates, until recently, have 

J 

entered teaching -and health professions. In 1960, for example, 62 
percent of all young female college graduates were employed in these two 
areas, with 50 percent employed in teaching alone (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1963, Table 11). There were few high-level jobs for women in 
other professional areas and even fewer in nonprofessional occupations. 
Other "female college graduates had to settle for lowelr- level jobs: 18 
percent took clerical jobs. 

Teaching opportunities for female college graduates improved during 
the 1960s. The growth in the school age population and the growing 
government st^pport of education increased the number of teaching 
positions by 50 percent (uls. Bureau of the Census 1982, p. 146). Yet 
the proportion of young women employed in % all professional occupations 
change^v*ery little over this period. An ^increasing proportion of women 
found high-level jobs in .other areas, however, decreasing the proportion 
employed in clerical jobs. Men experienced les$ change in opportunities 
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during this period, although opportunities within the professional area 

no doubt phanged. ' • x ' * : 

During 'the 1970s both groups experienced decJLining opportunities, 

par tiJcuLarly in professional occupations. Women especially were 'hurt by 

the small growth in the number of teaching positions during this period. 

AlthOKigh an increasing proportion found 'jobs in managerial and saTes 

positions, others were fbrced *o accept clerical jbbs. By 1980 a 

greater proportion of young female college graduates were working in 

« • v 

clerical jobs Chan. 20 years earlier. While the 1960s had improved 

* * 

opportunities for women, declining opportunities in the" 1 1970s all. but' 
eliminated those gains. , Overall, female college graduates in 1980~were 
worse off than graduates in 1960. s 

m Men experienced a similar but less severe decrement in 
opportunities. Declining professional opportunities were partially 
offset by increasing opportunities in managerial positions. Yet by 
I980 r one of out of five young'college graduates was /employed i;i other 
'than "white-collar" Occupations. * * m \ 

While employment opportunities for white male and female college ■ 
graduates moved in ^ similar direction, telative earnings' did not: N 
earnings of college graduates relative, to high school graduates declined 
for males, but increased for femalesl For.botji groups , the biggest 
change occurred in the 1960sC But, overall, changes were modest.. 

All college graduates . In general, changes in the labor market 
opportunities of all college graduates were similar to the the changes 
experienced by young graduates. But there were dis tinct- differences in 
these changes among race .and sex groups, particularly between males and 
females. 

The majority of both white and )black male college graduates 
Continued to hold professional level jobs over the last two decades 
(Table 10). But blacks are much more likely to hold teaching jobs- than 
whites. Blacks' dependence on teaching opportunities probably accounts 
for their relatively larger drop in professional employment 
opportunities between 1970 and 1980. Male college graduates, especially 
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black 8, have found an increasing tjumber of managerial jobs over the last 
Ywo decades. The remainder have found jobs in salep, clerical, and 
other Areas • ) < . 

' v / • 

Because so many women college graduateslgo into teaching, they are 
more likely than men to hold professional jobs. Black female *co liege 
graduates, even more than whites, have depended on teaching as a means 
of securing professional level employment. Both white and black women 
suffered from the declining opportunities in teaching during the 1970s. 
While an ^increasing number of female college graduates have moved into 
managerial and sa^es occupations over the last two decades, they have 
moved increasingly into clerical j^bs as well. Today both white and 
black women college graduates remain more likely to hold professional 
and clerical jobs, while white and black males remaiki more jikely to 
hold managerial and sales jobs. 

— • ' . r 

All four groups appeared to gain from growing employment 
opportunities in the 1960s and lose from declining opportunities^itf^the 
1970s. But women appeared to lose more than men. ' / 
, Rela-t-ive earnings tell a different story. Within mosr race and sex 

groups*^ average earnings of college graduates relative to high school 
graduates did not change appreciably over the last two decades. For 
white women, relative earnings of all college graduates 25 years old and 
over increased during this period, whic^^is similar to the, improvement 
noted in Table 9 for inexperienced graduates.' For white men, relative 
earnings of all college graduates did not change over this period, while 
relative earnings for inexperienced workers declined somewhat (based on 
the figures in Table 90U Differences in these trends for white males 
might be explained by changes in the earnings of older workers relative 
to younger workers as well as changes in the relative earnings among 
education groups (Welch 1979; Freeman 1979). These differences also 
question the widespread , belief that the relative earnings of white male 
college graduates have declined, .at least over the longer run* 

The earnings of college graduates vary widely among race and sex 
groups: white male college graduates earn substantially more than white 
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female or black college graduates. The ave 
college graduates relative to white male collegfe gra. 
slightly over the th4 last two decades. White female co, 
experienced no such improvement. Despite the improvements 
by blacks, female and minority college^graduates still earn 
white male high school graduates, even among year-round, full 
workers (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1982, Table 51). 

In summary, employment opportunities for college graduates have 
changed over the last ,20 years, v but not exactly the way most people 
imagine\ Comparisons between the latH 1960s and fche late i970s, which 
have been done frequently in the literature (e.g., .U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 1980); show a rather dramatic deterioration in .opportunities. 
What these short-term comparisons fail to show is that between the late 
1950s and the late 1960s opportunities improved. While some permanent 
shifts did take place, many of the gains made'in the 1960s were erased 
during the 1970s, especially for women. In 1980 labor market- 
opportunities for young college graduates were not ve*y ^different" than 
they were in) 1960. The profitability of a college .degree, "as measured 
by relative, earnings, also did .not change that much over the period, 
contrary toXrhat many people believe. Relative earnings increased 
somewhat fp/ black males and females, but not for white males and 
f ema les . » B lack college graduates also improved their earnings relative 
to white males, while white females did not. 

v 

Changing Opportunities, 1980-1990 
Employment opportunities for inexperiencedcollegegraduat.es 
increased during the 1960s, but declined during the 1970s. What does 
the situation for the 1980s look like? Will it resemble the I960*, with 
growing opportunities, or the 1970s, with shrinking opportunities? To 
answer this question, I will compare government' projections of 
educational attainments wUh projections of employment and then 
speculate about the situation for new college graduates in the next 
decade. 
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The government projects that total enrollments in higher education 
will refjmait\ steady at about J2 million students between 1980 and 1990 
(Huddleston 19,82,* p. 128). Enrollments for i8-24 year bids afe 
projected to decline, however, in part because ^Chat age cohort will be 
smalle^*in the 1980s than the baby-boom cohort that attended college in 
the 196^8 and 1970s. These declines "w^J .1 be -off set by increasing 
enrollments among adults. 25 years old and over. ' ^ < 

While enrollments in higher education will remain steady, the 

educational attainments of the U.S. workforce will continue to increase: 

As older, les s-educated»orkers retire from the 1^6or forct, they will r 

be replaced by younger,*more-educated trorkers. ( The etfact increase xpr 

educational attainments is difficult to estimate, s;Lnce the ^overnm^t 

last projected educational attainments for the U.S. labor force in 1973. 

Comparing projections for 1980 with 'actual 'figures suggests that the 

- ** * 
government! s projections ,for 1990 will also be low.* For example, tjie 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics p'rojected that" 18.5 "percent of the 

civilian labor force would have completed 4 or more years of college by 

1980, while 22 percent .actually completed that* amount (Table 11). 

Figures for young workers show similar discrepancies These differences 

suggest that more than a quarter of the mature civilian labor force and 

close to a tfiird of all young workers will have completed college by 

1990. 

^ Growth in employment opportunities is more difficult to project 
because it depends on economic indicators — growth in Gross National 
Product, inflation, productivity — as well as demographic trends — growth 
in the population and labor^^rce participation rates. Acknowledging^ 
this complexity, the U.S. Qureau of Labor Statistics publishes three 
sets of projections, each based on d^S^eretit assumptions. I will report 
the figures from the most conservative projections, assuming modest 
increases in production and productivity and continued inflation. The 
trends will not differ greatly using more optimistic projections. 

Employment is projected to increase by 22 million between 1978 and 
19 90 (Table 12)* Projected employment growth within occupational groups 
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suggests trhat the growth in high-level, professional opportunities will 
be lower than in either of the two previous decade's. Whereas 36 percent 
of employment growth between 1960 and 1970 took place in professional 
and managerial occupations and 45 percent between 1970 and 1980 (see 
Table 2), only 28 percent of employment growth is projected to take 
place in these two areas between 1980 and 1990 . Clerical and service 
occupations will^account for 40 percent of the e^mglo/ment growth, about 
the same growth that took place between 1960 and 1980. The remaining 
third of new jobs will come in the other occupational ^groups. 

These figure.s paint a much less optimistic picture of future 
employment^ opportunities than frequently appears in the mass media, 
where the belief is propagated that high^technology^TrisU. foster the 
growth of jo^us in technically re la ted areas. Only* itk relative 
terms — the proportional increase in the number df'jobs in such areas— *is 
that an accurate picture. In these terms, the fastest growing jobs in 
the econonyr are projected to be: data processing machine mechanics", 
paralegal personnel, computer systems analysts, and computerVoperators 
(Carey 19^1, p. 48). But in absolute terms, the greatest increase in 
employment will take place in quite different occupations: janitors, 
nurses aids ^fid orderlies, sales clerks, and cashiers. To put it* 
another way., there will be 3 times as many new jobs for janitors as jobs 
for comptfber systems analysts between 1978 and 1990, $nd there will be 
13 times as many jobs for waiters and waitresses as jobs for 
aeronautical engineers. The only job category that is projected to grow 
in relative as well as absolute terms is food preparation and service 
workers in fast food restaurants. Employment in that occupation «*is 
projected to increase 69 percent, or by $00,000 workers. 

Projections of educational attainments and employment suggest that* 
labor-market opportunities for college graduates will continue. to 
decline in the 1980s. Although educational attainments will not rise as 
rapidly as they did in the 1970s, employment opportunities in high-level 
occupations will increase much more slowly than they did in the 1970s. 
Ove?* a three decade period, from the 1950s to the 1970s, college 
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graduates in the 1960s experienced the most favorable labor market 
opportunities. Projections for the 1980s further suggest that the 1960s 
were unique, affording gr aduatesyln»tti*at period better opportunities 
than those ^njoyed by graduates before or after. 

Summary and Conclusions 

This paper has viewed changing employtltent opportunities for college 
graduates in the U.S. labor market over a long period, looking backward 
over the last three decades and looking forward into the next. The s 
actual and projected growth in educational attainments was~ first* 
compared with tke growth in employment. Discrepancies in tffiese measures^ 
of supply and demand were, then used to analyze the changing labor market 
opportunities for college graduates between 1960 and 1990. Labor market 
opportunities were measured 'by types of jobs and by relative earnings. 

Most of the ana lys is yf ocu sed on the changing opportunities for 
young, inexperienced college graduates, those out of school less than 
five years. It also focused on graduates with exactly 4 years of 
college, the group that appears to haVe' undergone the most sigiiificant 
changes in labor market status. While race and sex differences were 
noted in. the analysis, the limitations of Census data precluded noting 
differences among college graduates of different majors. The labor 
market experiences of college graduates varies Widely by college major, 
with graduates in fine arts and social sciences generally finding poorer 
opportunities than graduates in engineering and business (Metz and 
Hamme r Rumberger in press). Despite this limitation, the analysis 

revealed several significant trends. 

Between 1960 and ,1980 the educational attainments of the. U.S. labor 
force grew phenomenal ly« The number of persons with 4 or more years of 
college increased 200 percent. By 1980 almost one out of five workers 
had completed a college decree and more than one out of four young 
workers had acquired that much education. Employment in professional, 
high-level occupations also grew rapidly during this period, but could 4 
not keep pace with the growth in educational attainments. 
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Even' before the rapid expansion of higher education, not all J % 

college graduates were assured of high-^evel jobs: a third were • - 

employed outside professional and managerial occupations in 1960. ^ s ^- 

Duritfg the 1960s, despite their growing numbers, young college graduates 

increased their chance* of finding high-level jobs. The decade was a 

golden era for co 1 lege graduates. But during, the 1970s opportunities 

deteriorated greatly. By 1980 the situation fox new college graduates 

was similar to the situation for new college" graduates in 1960. *The \+ 

♦ e \ 

rise- and fall in bpportunities was especially pronounced among women, 

•* 

who were much more dependent than men on changing opportunities in the 
'teaching profession. 

Despite the worsening job situation for new college graduates,\ 
their re la tive earnings remained favorable. That is, college graduate's 
.continued to maintain an earnings advantage over high school graduates. 
Young white males did suffer some dec line over this period, however. 

The outlooji for the 1980s also appears bleajk. Educational 

attainments of the U.S. work force will continue to increase, largely 

because older, less-educated workers wi]Ll be replaced by younger, 

more-educated workers. Employment growth wfll not produce widespread 

opportunities in h\Lgh-level, high- technology fields, 'contrary to 

conventional beliefs. In fdct, employmenfc^rovth in professional and 

managerial occupations will be .smaller than rn either the 1960s or the 

1970s. College graduates may continue* to hold a competitive advantage 

« 

in the labor market, but an increasing number will be forced to accept 
jobs incommensurate with their level of training* 

In looking at the entire 40 year period, college graduates in the 
1960s enjoyed more favorable employment prospects than graduates either 
before or after. Not only did opportunities fall between the 1960s and 
the 19 70s, as many observers have pointed out, but they had increased 
from the 1950s ta the 1960s. The 1960s thus appear to be atypical. And 
it appears that opportunities for college graduates in the 1980s will be 
more like the 1950s and 1970s than the 1960s. 
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Notes 

1 



The estimates produced from these da£a differ slightly from published 

figures because 1) published figured are 7 based on yearly averages, and 

2) the present estimates exclude persons workiiig without*pay (less than 

one million workers). / 
2 

Employment* growth actually accounts for less than half of the total 
>number of job openi'ng:'^ ' the remainder comes from the replacement of 
workers who die or retire (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 1980). In 
general, however, employment growth ,in particular occupations is 

proportional tp the tota!*number o^-job openings. 4 

3 . 
The old Census classification system will soon be replaced by a new- 

• * , 

* system that more accurately reflects the content of jobs (Bregger 1982). 

Experience can only be estimated from Census data using the common 

formula: Age - Years of Schooling - 6. 

5 . .... 

The grouping of occupations by skill requirements is not meant to be 

strictly comparable with education levels* In other words, college 

graduates in high-level occupations are no,t necessarily employed in jobs 

commensurate with their level of education, while college graduates in 

middle and lowlevdl jobs are underemployed. Yet such compatisons do 

provide a basis for suggesting that some proportion of college graduates 

accept jobs incommensurate with their level of training* 
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Table 1 

Enrollment in Higher Education and Educational Attainments 
of Workers by Age, Race, and Sex: 1960, 1970, 1980 





I960 


1970 


1980 


Enrollment in higher education a 








(thousands) 








i 

Total 

• 


3,789 


8,581 


12,097 


18-24 years old 


2,598 


5,805 


7,226 


~ 25-34. years old 


" 750 

i 


1,349 


2,703 


White males 


2,214 


4,066 


'. 4,438 


White females 


1,128 


2,693 


4,437 
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All Workers (thousands) 


6,200 


10,027 


18,781 


Workers 25^34 years old 


1,897' 


2,949 


7,360 


All workers (percent) 

> 


9.7 


12.9 


18.2 


Workers 25-34 years old 


13.4 


17.7 


26.5 


White males 


16.1 


20.5 


30.5 


White females 


10.9 


17.4 


26.5 


Black males 


4.9 


6.2 


12.9 


Black females 


8.1 


7.5 


15^6 


Hispanic males 


4.8 


7.1 


9.0 


Hispanic females 


2.4 


9.2 


10.8 



Total enrollment includes students of all ages. Enrollment breakdowns 
include Students 14 to 34 years old, enrolled for degree-credit. 

^Includes black and Spanish origin only. 



Sources: Enrollment - Golladay (1977, p. 177), Huddleston (1982, p. 128), 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, No. -110, 
Table 5; No. 222, Table 1; ^nd No. 362, Tables 1 and 4; Labor force - calcul- 
ated from the 1960'and 1970 1/1000 Public Use Samples and, the March 1980 
Current Population Survey, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 



Table 2 * 
Employment and Employment Growth by Occupational Group and 
Level: 1960, 1970, 1980 



Employment Employment Growth 

(thousands) - (percentage distribution) 





1960 


1970 


1980 


1960-70 


1970-80 


1960-80 


Occupational groups 














Professional 


/, / 10 


1 1 ICO 


"1 C TOO 

Id , 7yy 


30*0 




Id ,l 


Managerial 


5,542 


6,274 


10,794 


6.0 


22.7 


16.4 


Sales ; ' 


A 719 


5 AT 7 


5 Q97 


o .o 


£ • O 


J . o 


Clerical 


9,640 


13,650 


17,833 


32.9 


21.0 


25.5 


Crafts 


9,120 


10,483 


12,373 


11.2 


9.5 


10.1 


Operatives 


12,469 


13,384 


13,737 


7.5 


1.8 


4.0 


Laborers 


3,210 


3,296 


4,250 


.7 


4.8 


3.2 


Farm workers 


3,993 


2,228 


2,189 


-14.5 


- .2 


- 5.6 


Service 


7,359 


9,844 


12,923 


20.4 


15.5 


17.3 


Occupational levels 














High 


15,285 


18,750 


27,343 


28.4 


43.3 


37.8 


Middle 


38,532 


43,380 


51,945 


39.8 


43.2 


42.0 


Low 


9,938 


13,808 


16,537 


31.8 


13.8 


20.6 


TOTAL 


63,755 


75,938 • 


95,825 


100 


< 100 


100 



Note: Includes all employed workers, 16 years old and over, except those 
working without pay. 

Sources: Calculated from the 1960 and 1970 1/1000 Public Use Samples and 
the March 1980 Current Population Survey, U.S. Bureau t>f the Census. 
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Table 3 

Employment and Employment Growth by Sector 
and Industrial Group: 1960, 1970, 1980 



Employment 
(thousands) 



Employment Growth 
(percentage distribution) 





1960 


19 70 


1980 


1960-70 


1970-80 


1960-8( 


Private sector 


47 


,942 ' 


56,495 


71, 


,649 


70.2 


76.2 


73.9 


Agriculture 


1 


,506 


1,079 


1> 


225 


- 3.5 


0.7 


0.9 


Mining 




661 


551 




821 


- .9 


" 1.4 


0.5 


Construction 


2 


,813 


3,231 


4, 


116 


3.4 


4.5 


4. 1 


Manufacturing 


17 


,636 


18,895 


21, 


308 


10.3 


12.1 


11.4 


Transportation 


3 


,992 


4,385 


5, 


215 


3.2 


4.2 


3.8 


Wholesale and retail 


















trade 


. 10 


,013 


13,333 


13, 


481 


27.3 


20.9 


23.3 


Finance, insurance, 
















real estate 


2 


,557 


3,358 


5, 


160 


'6.6 


9.1 


8.1 


Services 


8 


,764 


11,663 


16, 


323 


23.8 


23.4 


23.6 


Public sector 


. 7 


,860 


12,462 


15, 


9 35 


37.8 


17.5 


25.2 


Federal 




a 


3,223 


4, 


161 


a 


4.7 


a 


State 




a 


3,092 


3, 


4Q3 


a 


1.6 


a 


Local 




a 


6,147 


8, 


371 


a 


11.2 


a 


Self-employed 


7, 


,953 


6,981 


8, 


241 


- 8.0 


6.3 


0.9 


TOTAL 


63, 


755 


75,938 ' 


95, 


825 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Information not available. 

Note: Includes all employed workers, 16 years old and over, except those 
working without pay. 

Sources: Calculated from the 1960 and 1970 1/1000 Public Use Samples and 
the March 1980 Current Population Survey, ,U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 4 

Employment and Employment Growth in High-level Occupations 
by Sector and Industrial Group: 1960, 1970, 1980 



Employment Employment Growth 

(percentage distribution) (percentage distribution) 





1960 


1970 


1980 


1960-70 


1970-80 


1960-8C 


Private sector 


44.6 


51.1 


59.1 


79.6 


76.8 


77.6 


Agriculture 


.5 


h 


.5 


.3 


.5 


.4 


Mining 


.4 


.5 


.5 


.8 


.6 


.6 


Construction 


1.2 


''2.6 


2.0 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


Manufacturing 


10.5 


12.4 


12.9 


20.9 


13.8 


15.8 


Transportation 


3.5 


3.4 


3.9 


2.8 


5.1 


4.4 


Wholesale and retail 














* trade 


8.1 


8.8 


11.7 


12.2 


17.9 


16.3 


Finance, insurance, 














real estate 


. 6.5 


7.5 


8.7 


11.6 


11.3 


11.4 


Services 


13.7 


16.5 


19.0 


28.-5 


24.6 


25.8 


Public sector 


18.9 


27.2 


24.6 


63.6 


19.0 


31.8 


Federal 


a 


4.6 


4.8 


a 


5.2 


a 


State 


a 


7.3 


5.6 


a 


2.0 ' 


a 


Local 


a 


15.2 


14.2 


a 


11.8 


a 


Self-employed 


36.5 


21.8 

> 


• 

16.3 


-43.2 


4.2 


- 9.4 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Information not available. 

Note: Includes all employed workers, 16 years old and over, except those 
working without pay. 

Sources: Calculated from the 1960 and 1970 1/1000 Public Use Samples and 
the March 1980 Current Population Survey, U.S. Bureau of the Censifs. 
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Table 5 

Employment by Occupational Categories and Education of 
Inexperienced Workers: 1960, 1970, 1980 



1960 



1970 



1980 



Proportion with high-level jobs 

Less, than high school 3.2 

High school graduates 6.7 

College 1-3 years ^ 23.7 

College 4 years 67.9 

College 5+ years 74.7 



2.6 
6.4 
18.8 
73.9 
80.5 



, 2.1 
'6.8 
17.5 
60.5 
76.0 



Proportion of 4-year college 
graduates with: 

Professional lobs 
Managerial jobs 
Sales jobs 
Clerical jobs 
Other jobs 



66.3 
4.8 
9.9 

12.5 
6.5 



70.0 
5.9 
6.2 

10.6 
7.3 



47.5 
14.4 
7.8 
15.1 
15.2 



Note: Sample consists of all employed workers, 16 years old and over, ex- 
cept those workjfcng without pay, with 5 years of experience^or less 
(Experience = £ge - Years of schooling - 6). 

Sources: Calculated from the 1960 and 1970 1/1000 Public Use Samples and 
the March 1980 ( Current Population Survey, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 6 

Employment by Sector and Industrial Group of 
Inexperienced College Graduates: 1960, 1970, 1980 



1960 



1970 



1980 



Proportion employed in: 

Private sector 55.6 

Manufacturing 18.2 
Wholesale & retail trade 8.8 

Services - 18.4 

Other industries 10.2 

Public sector 40.8 

Federal \ 
State 
> Local 

Self-employed 3.6 

TOTAL ' 100 



51.0 

12.4 
7.0 
20.1 
11.5 

47.0 

4.1 
10.4 
32.5 

2.0 v 

100 



72.3 

14.4 
15.3 
25.3 
17.3 

25.0 

5.8 
5.2 
14.0 



X 



.7 
100 



Proportion with high-level jobs: 

Private sector _ 53.7 

Manufacturing 58.6 
Wholesale & retail trade 24.1 

Services 67.9 

Other industries ' 46.8 

Public sector > 87.1 

Federal a 

State # a 

Local a 

Seif-employed 81.8 

TOTAL -67.9 



60.0 




88.8 

73.0 
76.7 
94.6 

86.7 

73.9 



55.1 

53.6 
41.3 
-,65.6 
53.5 

76.6 

67.7 
67.3 
83.8 

52.4 

60.5 



Information not available. 

Note: Sample consists of all employed workers, 16 years old and over, except 
those working without pay, with 4 years of college and 5 years of experience or 
less (Experience «» Age - Years of Schooling - 6). 

Sources: Calculated from the 1960 and 1970 1/1000 Public Use Samples and the 
^ March 1980 Current Population Survey, U.S. Bureau of the .Census. 
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Table 7 

Total Annual Earnings by Education of 
Inexperienced Workers: 1960, 1970, 1980 



1960 



1970 



1980 



Less than high school 
High school 
College 1-3 years 
College 4 years 
College 5+ years 



1,034 
2,162 
2,236 
3,569 
4,487 



1,340 
3,338 
3,182 
5,352 
7,004 



2,359 
6,761 
6,850 
10,686 
12,940 



Ratios (x 100) 



College 1-3 years/high school 105 
College 4 years /college 1-3 

years- 157 
College 5+^ years /college 4 

years " 126 

College 4 years /high school 165 



95- 
168 
131 
160 



101 
156 
121 
158 



Note: Sample consists of all workers, 16 years old and over, in the civilian 
labor force, except those working without pay, with 5 years of experience or less 
(Experience = Age - Education - 6) . 

Sources: Calculated from the 1960 and 1970 1/1000 Public Use Samples and the 
March 1980 Current Population Survey, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 8 

Relative Earnings by Occupational Group, Sector, and 

Industrial Group of Inexperienced College Graduates: 1960, 1970, 1980 

I 



1960 



1970 



1980 ' 



Occupational Groups 

Professional 
Managerial 
Sales 
Clerical 



166 
223 
- 195 
133 



164 
221 
179 
117 



163 
189 
196 
126 



Sector and Industrial Group 

Private sector 

Manufacturing 

Wholesale & retail trade 

Services , 

. Public sector 

Federal 
State 

Local ' 



173 

221 
156 
132 

148 

b 
b 
b 



170 

* 

217 
147 
144 

150 

175 
128 
152 



164 

178 
153 
153 

143 

129 
123 
157 



TOTAL 



165 



160 



158 



a Ratio of mean, total annual earnings for 4-year college graduates in selected 
occupational groups, sectors, and industrial groups to earnings for all high 
school graduates (x 100). ' „ - 

^Information not available. i 

t 

Note: Sample consists of all workers, 16 years old and over, in. the civilian • 
labor force, except those working without pay, with 5 years of experience or 
less (Experience a Age - Education - 6), 

Sources: Calculated from the 1960 and 1970 1/1000 Public Use Samples and the . 
March 1980 Current Population Survey; U.S. Bureau 4 of the Census. 
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Table 9 

Employment by Occupational Categories and Relative Earnings 
of .Inexperienced White Male and Female College Graduates: 

I960, 1970, 1980 




I960, 



1970 



1980 



White males 

Proportion employed ini 

High-level jobs 

Professional jobs 
Managerial jobs 
Sales jobs 
Clerical jobs 
Other jobs 

a 

Relative earnings 



65.5 

56.2 
8.7 

15.9 
8.4 

10.8 

164 



69.9 

59.4 
10.4 
10.1 
7.5 
12.6 

151 



62.4 

42.7 
18.1 
11.3 
8.0 
19.'9 

148 



White females 

Proportion employed in: 

High-level jobs 

Professional jobs 
Managerial jobs 
• Sales jobs 
Clerical jobs 
Other jobs 

Relative earnings 



71.7 

79.5 
0.0 
2.1 

18.0 
0.4 

151 



78.6 

80. 1 
2.1 
2.8 

12.8 
2.2 

162 



60.1 

54.1 
10.3 
5.2 
20.3 
•10.1 

166 



^tio of mean total annual earnings for 4-year college graduates to earnings 
for high school graduates (x 100). 

Note: Sample consists of all workers, 16 years old and over, in the civilian 
labor force, except those working without pay, with 5 years of experience or 
less (Experience ■ Age - Education - 6). 

Sources: Calculated from the 1960 and 1970 1/1000 Public Use Samples and the 
'March 1980 Current' Population Survey, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 


10 










Occupational Group and Relative Income of College 


Graduates, 




by Race 


and Sex: 


1960„ 1970 


. 1980 a 












wnxce 


- 


1 


< 

Black 




4 


1960 • 


1970 


1980 


1960 


1970 


1980 


Males 














Occupational group 














Professional 


56.9 


59.1 


51.6 


60.3 


60.9 


49.4 


Teaching 


8.5 


•9.8 - 


d 


18.3 


21.7 


d 


Manager 


18,1 


19.9 


24.5 


6.7 


12.7 


23.3 


Sales 


8.6 


8.6 


8.7 


2.5 


3.4 f 


11.8. 


Clerical 


4.5 


.4.7 f . 


4. 5 


9 3 


8 1 


5.-6* 


Other 

* 


11.0 


6.9 


10.7 


2.9 


14.9 


9.9 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


' 100 


Relative income b 


141 


144 


142 


130 


139 


139 


- c 


100 


100 


100 


62 


69 


71 


Females 








i 

V 






Occupational group 














Professional 


74.6 


76.8 


64.5 


77.6 


81.0 


/ 67.5 


Teaching 


44.7 


46.6 


d 


54.9 


57.1 • 


d 


Health 


5.1 


12.4 


d 


4.3 


8.8 


d 


Manager 


3.7 ' 


4.8 


9.7 


1.5 


3.7 ' 


8.8 


Sales 

* ■ < 


2. 1 


» 2.5 


4.1 


.67 


v .88 


3.8 


Clerical 


12.6 


12.5 


15.5 


9.1 


9.5 ' 


13.5 


Other 


• 7.0 


3.4 


6.2 


11.1 


4.9 


• 6.4 


* * . TOTAL 


, 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Relative income - b 


-168 


176 


187 


217 


207 


201 


- c 


48 


46 


46 


48 


54 


58 ' 


Employment data for 1960, 


1970, and 


1979; Inceme data for 1959, 


1969, and 


1980. 



Ratio (xlOO) of median incomes for college graduates to high school graduates, 
within race and sex groups. 

^atio (xlOO) of median incomes f&r college graduates within race and sex groups, 
to white male college graduates. 

Information not available. 

Note: Occupational level for employed college graduates (4 or more years), 16 
years old and over. Relative income for persons 25 years o 14/ and over. 

Sources: Occupation - U.S. Bureau of the Census (1963, Tables 9 and 10; 1973, 
Tables 8 and 9), U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (1981, Table K) . Earnings - 
® U.S. Bureau of the Census (1964, Table 223), U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
:KJC * Population Reports , Series P-60, No. 75, Table 51, and No. 132, Table 51. 
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I Table 11 
2ted Colic 
Age Group: I960, 1970, 1980, 1990 



Actual and Projected College Graduates 3 by 



Actual Pro j ected 

1960 1970 1980 1980 1990 



Persons 25 years old or older 10.2' 13.9 21.8 18.5 23.8 

Men . 20.4 25.5 

Women 15.3 21.0 



Persons' 25-34 years of age 13.4 17.7 26.5 24.1 29.7 

Men 25.0 29.5 

Women 22.6 30.1 



Proportion of civilian labor force with 4 or more years of college 

i 

Sources: Actual figures - calculated from the 1960 and 1970 1/1000 Public 
Use Samples and the March 1980 Current Population Survey, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. Projected figures from Johnston (1973). 



Table 12 

Actual and Projected Employment and Employment Growth 
by Occupational Group: 1978 and 1990 



Employment 


Employment Growth 


(millions of workers) 


(percentage distribution) 


1978 1990 


1978-90 



Occupational group * 

J 

Professional - ' 15,570 20,038 20.3 

Managerial ' 8,802 10,484 ' 7.7 

Sales 6,443 7,989- 7.0 

Clerical 17,820 22,219 20.0 

Crafts > 11^679 14,366 12.2 

Operatives- 14,205 ' 16,399 " 10.0 

Laborers 5,902 6,955 4.8 

Farm workers 2,775 2,193 - 2.6 

Service 14,414 18,946 20.7 

* a 
Occupational levels 

High * 25,268 31,882 30.1 

Middle 54,359 66,012 , 53.0 

Low 17,983 21,696 16.9 



TOTAL 97,610 119,590" 100 



Projected employment by detailed occupations grouped into occupational levels. 
See text for detailed explanation. 

Source: Carey (1981). 
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